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BRIEF MENTION. 

Professor Michel Beeal's Essai de S^mantique, which bears the subtitle 
Science de significations (Hachette), seems destined to make both the name 
and the subject popular. 'Semantic' or 'Semantics' is better than 'Semas- 
iology' on the one hand or 'Meaning-lore' on the other, and the wider 
public will welcome a book which unfolds some of the most interesting 
lessons that the study of language has to teach. There is something, says 
M. Breal, in linguistics besides phonetics, 'by which the study is reduced 
to a secondary branch of acoustics and physiology,' something besides 'an 
enumeration of the losses undergone by the grammatical mechanism,' an 
enumeration which produces 'the illusion of a crumbling structure.' Spec- 
ulations on the origin of language only add, without great profit, chapter 
after chapter to the history of systems. The object of 'semantic' is to 
extract from linguistic study food for reflexion and rules for the vernacular. 
Each one of us is a collaborator in the evolution of human speech, and 
' semantic' appeals to practice as well as to theory. Such is the programme 
of the Essai de Semantique, which cannot fail to attract attention in profes- 
sional circles as well as in the larger world for which it seems to be 
primarily destined. 

In the introductory chapter, which gives the scope of the work. Professor 
BRtAL clears the way by protesting against the abuse of metaphors, which 
leads people not only to say but to think that language goes its own road 
and that words — form and sense — lead an existence of their own, inde- 
pendent of man. Words are spoken of as being born, as coming into 
conflict with one another, as propagating their species, and as dying out. 
There is no great harm in these phrases, if there were not those who take 
them literally, and hence this prefatory protest against a terminology which 
is apt to efface the real causes of things. It is not the words that live, but 
the men that make the words. Languages are not mothers, nor do they 
have daughters. Verbs do not borrow certain tenses from other verbs. 
They are neither borrowers nor lenders. Nouns do not take on such and 
such a termination in the plural. Let us get rid of these fanciful expres- 
sions. Let us 'study the intellectual causes that have presided over the 
transformation of our languages.' And yet a critic might say that causes 
do not preside and that there is danger of conjuring up some such image 
as Ak7 ^irfedpoc Zr/voQ apxaioif v6/ioiQ. In point of fact, personification is too 
much for us. The inheritance from our imaginative forefathers determines 
our thought. We woo an abstraction, and the pure creature is no sooner 
won than it reveals itself as a shrewish goddess. But such a book as this 
incites on every page to reflexion and comment, and further notice is 
reserved. The exigencies of the Journal compel the postponement of an 
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elaborate review, and this preliminary mention is intended only as an 
announcement of a work in which the eminent author has gathered up in 
an attractive form the results of long and deep study. 



When in the account which he gives of the first Persian invasion (Legg. 

3, 698 C) Plato says of Dareios : Bdvarov avrif (sc. tl) Adriii) Trpouirini jxr) 
TTpa^avTL Tovra there can be little doubt that fxij irpa^avrt is a conscious 
abridgment of a conditional clause, whether kiiv fxr; irpa^ri or n fitl npd^ste. 
If Plato had not been in such a hurry he might have employed the finite 
verb and have used si ixij npa^u (Tzpd^oi), on account of the threat. In the 
more leisurely story of the Menexenos (240 A) we read : elvev ijnEiv dyovra 
'MpsTptiag icai 'Adijvaiovc d liovTioiTO Tijv eavrov nefaAf/v ix^iv. But in the Laws 
Plato is rushing on with his participles, and in this very passage indulges 
in a curious participial anacoluthon. Now, this use of the participle with 
fiV as the conscious shorthand of a conditional is post-Homeric (A. J. P. 
XVIII 244), and Dr. Gallaway's laborious dissertation On the use of fir/ 
with the participle in classical Greek exhibits in detail the evolution of the 
usage. Of course, it was well known that Homer does not combine p/ 
with the participle freely, and Monro (H. G.^ §360) cites but one passage, Od. 

4, 684, where it is clearly part of a wish. However, he has overlooked II. 
13, 48, where Faesi-Franke explains fxi] with partic. as conditional, and the 
same explanation is given by Paech, Ueber den Gebrauch des Ind. Futuri 
als modus iussivus bei Homer, p. 14, to which Anieis-Hentze refers. The 
passage runs : 

Alavre, afi) fxh re aaaasre 2.abv 'AxaiiJv 
d?.K^g fa>^aafi£vo) /it/di Kpvepolo fd^oio. 

True, Dr. Gallavstay is not satisfied with the explanation of the /i?i^£ as 
conditional, but he does not mend matters by connecting it with Kpvepolo, 
for /jiiSe assuredly belongs to fivTjaafihu, and as a conditional clause iJ-r/Se 
fivTjciaiuvu would make sense in Attic. Of course, Eustathios has no diffi- 
culty with the liriSe ; it is the natural negative of the participle with him 
(A. J. P. I 55), and he calls the passage dvSpe{i)av eirmvoc, and makes it declar- 
ative, and not hortatory. So does the paraphrast, whose version is espe- 
cially interesting. <5 AIuvteq, he writes, viie'iQ dv diaaaoTjre top laov rav 
'MM^vav Tf/( laxvog dnofivrjaUevTef mX oh riji ^piKTfjg ^vyijQ, the negative m 
showing the declarative conception and av diaauarirs that the writer had 
before him the reading of Apollonios, nc Siaaaaers, and as dv with fut. ind. 
would have no terror for a Greekling (see my note on Ep. ad Diogn. 4, 
17), we may read here for diaaacTjre, SiaaiiaeTe, and not diaaaaatre. In his 
commentary (1888) Monro gives the future in II. 13, 47 'a hortatory force,' 
but in his H. G." (1891) he does not accept the 'gentle imperative' (§326) 
theory. Moreover, the hortatory force of the future does not explain the 
negative /iv^e, as Paech has pointed out (1. c.) ; and compare further 
A. J. P. XV 117, where I have shown that an imperative future with /ti/ 
has very doubtful warrant. The trouble is that aaixrere has not been recog- 
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nized by the authorities as a thematic form of the aor. imperative. Gehring 
still classes it as a future, and it does not keep oiazTt company in the 
lists usually given. If Dr. Gallaway had consulted Leaf, he would have 
found what seems to be the true solution of the problem : 'adacere is the 
imperative of the sigmatic aorist, as is shewn by the following /^r/,' ior 
/ivriaa/isva clearly represents the imperative. Compare the phrase II. 6, 
112 : /iv^aaadE ds 0oi)perfof d/lx^f. The point is a small point even for Brief 
Mention, which is a manner of pin-cushion for small points, but it is not 
altogether uninteresting as a specimen of the progress of doctrine. 



Mr. E. F. Benecke 'met with his death in Switzerland, on July i6th, 
1895, in his twenty-sixth year,' and his friends have published for the use 
of scholars a fragment which he left behind, Antimachus of Colophon and 
the Position of Women in Greek Poetry (Swan Sonnenschein), in the hope 
that the material may be of service to those engaged in similar studies, 
as it undoubtedly will. And, furthermore, there will be no lack of those 
engaged in similar studies, for the subject has a fatal fascination, especially 
for young men. So there is an essay in the Harvard Studies, vol. I, by 
another young scholar, entitled The Position of Women in Aristophanes, 
which covers part of the ground traversed in Mr. Benecke's posthumous 
book. Under the sad circumstances, criticism would be out of place, and 
yet one who has studied the subject enough to despair of attaining may be 
allowed to remark resignedly that Greek and women, apart or together, 
are lessons never learned to an end. Dies diei eructat verhum may answer 
for the one, nox nodi indicat scientiam may answer for the other. No better 
average woman, Greek or other, than the seawoman of the old iambist of 
Amorgos. Find out the attitude of the Greek to the sea, and you have 
the answer to the other problem. 



Apart from the contents of his writings, Josephus maybe made to render 
good service as a specimen of the kind of Greek that ought not to be 
written, and as we want the best texts attainable for all samples, whether 
good or bad, we welcome the completion of Niese's monumental edition 
of Josephus in the closing volume, Flavii losephi An(t)iquitatum ludaicarum 
Epitoma (Weidmann). 



Professor Gudeman's handy little manual. Outlines of the History of 
Classical Philology (Boston, Ginn & Co.), has vindicated its usefulness by 
reaching a third edition, and it is to be regretted that the 'thorough 
revision' claimed for it has not extended to a number of eccentric Greek 
accents. 



